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She tern ont off /iy TPos Ce 
By the Editors 


In the thirtics, radical periodicals featuring serious political articles were not 
uncommon among American students. The eollege student of the depression days 
considered himself a part of the “locked out generation," with no hope of the 
traditionsl future of a career in Susiness or the professions. The WPA white 
collar and professional projects were staffcod with college graduates. Roacting 
to the bleak prospect of uncemplovment, and to the advance of fascism in Germany, 
Austria snd Sprin, a tremendous surge to the left tock place among students. 

The anti-war movement of the American Student Union, based on the “Oxford 

Pledge" not to support the goernmont in any war, gained hundreds of thousands 

of memtcrs. Students were prominent ameng the voluntary organizers who built 
the CIO in 1936-37. Through unitcd committees they rsised funds to aid the em- 
kruttlcd Spanish workers and the Ghinese poople. 


The patriotic wave that accompanie: the war, combined with the artificial solu- 
tion to the depression brought: by the war Loom, put sa erd to the mass radical 
student movement. There are seru whe deduced from this that the student move- 
ment itsolf was a waste of time. and that the college student "radicals" were 
just sowing 4 few political wits oats on the way to integrating themselves into 
socicty, Nething could be furcicr from the truth, for e groat part of the cxdre 
of every radicsl organization :n Amcrica today is the product of the student 


movement of the thirctics, 





&; 


enxlism among youth. Even tae considerctle size of organisations broadly 


Al - 


The post-vear boom has militated sogninst any widcesprend revival of socinl radi-~ 


described as at least liberal on the University of Chicazo campus is an excep-~ 
> fb - 


ticn, duc to the relatively progressive intellectual atmosphere on this campus; 
it is not typical of the American campus toedsy. 


| 2ut this situation will not continuc for long. The exceptional cconomic situation 

of the United States, in the midst of a devastated world that lives at the low- 

| est level it has reached in miny generations, is built on sand. Tho cconomic 

| crisis, which cveryone admits as incvitable, will lead to gigantic political 

adva neces in the lnbor movement and to the awnkening of Socinlist consciusness 
in a substantial vanguard of thet mcvement. In this vanguard the students of 
today will play 2. considerable role. 

The time to begin the task of building and educating this vanguard is now. With- 
out in any way criticizing the miny praiseworthy efforts put forward on the 
Gampus towords immedinte progressive ends, we state as our conviction that an 
attenpt must be mide to combine this activity with serious study, discussion ard 
writing with a view of claborating the long-range program needed to solve the 
ills of our socicty. Our centribution to this discussion will be along the lines 
of what we conceive as necessxiry for a program of revolutionary socialist inter- 
naticnalism, centered around the idea of the necessity for strict independence 


aire 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the working cluss movement fiom both imperialis* camps - either Moscow or 
Washington. To serve its function, our orgin will concern itself with all of 
the problems confronting society today. In particular we arc interested in the 
political problems of other countries, sinco these are directly concerned witn 
our tasks in Amcricn. We invite, however, ccntributicns of any political de- 
seription which sre scrious in niture. 
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THE GAULLIST UPSURGE IN FRANCE 





Undoubtedly one of the most significant recent political events in Burope was the 


; as the 
country's largest political part; in the municipal elections. T!« 7? received 
40% of the popular vote. Aix.:,; so many deputies Originally ocl-..:<} on the 
tickets of other parties hayes «.:tched to the RPF that the Ramecis= +: oinet, 
based on a Socialist-MRP (lioijerate Catholic)-Radical coalition ~*: i+ survived 
a vote of confidence in which it was opposed ty the RPF and ty ->+ “-.iinists. 


overnight emergence in France of the RP}(Reunion of the French Pe rnle) 


France is today a second-rate power economically. Nevertheless, <¢ Srongest 


country in continental Western Europe, with its long tradition «2 ©. w<ratic 
and revolutionary struggles, its internal political evolution o1..°.: sonsider- 
able impact on world political developments. It behooves us to 32° care the 


RDF came from and what it represents. And if we decide that we cetest what it 
represents, it becomes necessary to examine the lessons of recent French history 
to determine hew to fight it. 


The RPF, far more than any other party in France, reveives 6rouic 2 t.n7 Le man. 


Charles ue Geille. We will examine later the outlines the? cre besiervmesg to be 
assumed ty tha party's program. Suffice it tc say, at thr: pewrt. feb when the 
party was founded last year, it szacunced no program othe: ‘ren ¢ Lusiving oF 
the natin cio.nd deCaulle as the strocg crecavtive who would isic the nation out 
of its s«.slurace. The ideas previt2sl.- presented by de Geulle as t: the need for 
strong en.e:.t".e authority in the Joasvltation were never separcte?., e.t%er in 
his own €vp-c4uch or in the consc.cuisres: of the people, from ths x. «caisi:ty of his 
filling tue oost., If ever a mor-.ent deserved to be known in teins oo 1's 1ead- 


er's nam, the RPF deserves the rume Grullisn, 


We must soe, therefore, what de Gauvile's own evolution has been. De Gavlle wa 4 

young career officer in the early ~230's when he wrote a book advocating an 
rmee do métior, that is to say a skilled, mechanized, elite professional army, 

AS opposed to a conscript army bas od primarily on infantry. His military views 
were in many wuys new, and incurred the displeasure of Petain and the other men- 
tal paralytics heading the French army. What intcrests us here ere the social 
s1cws present or implied in the t:ook. These were the views of a typical young 
g-istoerat from 1 decply religious monarchiss family, molded further by the au- 
thoritarian, clite, und abows allsnovbish chsvseter of the St. Cyr military 
acadomy, and the professional army itself. i. Geulle's book assumes a matter- 
of-fact sttituce of contempt for the masses, While he is concerned mainly with 
the elite army's military superiority, he docs not ignore the greater confidence 
that can be attached to the social stability of such an army as compared to one 
mide up of conscripts, to say nothing of its greater reliability in dealing 
with internal "disorders." 


De Gaulle remained an obscure mincr cfficer until the spring of 1940 when, shortly 
before the French collapse, he tecane under-secretary of war in Reynaud's cab- 


inet. It was precisely his come.eh luck of connection with, or previous sympa- 
thy for the Left in France tht sic him the ideal candidate to hesd a Free 
French Movement in exile uncs °>:-."ish patronage. He was the shining exception 


from that ruling class in Fr.1:)) soziety so corrupt, so politically bankrupt 
that in its great majority i »olcorcd the Nazi conqueror. He represented to 
She Allied governments the porsit...rty of hecding a developing movement of na- 
tional liberation in France away from social revolution and back toward the pro- 
wer status quo. At any rate, even if the Allies at first intended him to be 
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merely the military commander of a small army of exiles, they soon saw the long 
ringe possibilities. 


Around him he assembled a motley entourage, including politicinns of diverse pre- 
vious affiliations. However, his closest associate constituted an impenetrable 
clique. After the war, one of the first and most damaging blows to his politi- 
enl prostige was to be the revelation that de Gaulle maintained a privatc corps 

f secrst police headed by a Colonel Passy, and that the leading agents of this 
group had been connected before the war with the Cagoulards (the "hooded ones"), 
a conspiratorial Fascist group. But this information, and other facts serving 
to bring out the reactionary outlook of de Gaulle's group were not disclosed 
during the war by the Socinlist und Communist leaders in the rosistance movement, 
who sacrificed such a political exposure to the "win the war" idea and thus 
helped de Gaulle to forge a reputation among all classes. Underlings in the 
de Gaulle mechine would throw out all sorts of vague programs embodying ideas of 
socinl and political reform, and a myth of a great gencral, brave but utterly 
democratic, and ccortsin to carry out a progressive program, was spread. 





From the very day of his return to Paris in August 1944, de Gaulle proczeded to 
show his political colors. He deranded the dissolution of the resistunce mili- 
tiss snd their completc subordinntion in the meantime to the discipline of his 
armye hen threats snd prossure from the Allies, together with the appeasement 
policics of the French Socialists and Communists toward him resulted in a com- 
promise whereby resistance units were to bc tiken intact into the Fronch army, 
he cynis:lly violated his promisus, dismissing all officers in these units with 
radical visws and carcfully wecdirg out the ranks. Thus, without striking a 
tlow he restored to the politically snd morslly hankrupt bourgeoisie of France 
its control of the armed forccs. 


The abdication of military power ty the parties leading the workers' movement in 
France was followed by their refusal to assume political power. The end of tne 
World War brought soon afterwards the oall for a Conssitnont Assembly. In the 

cslections for this assembly, the i'rench Communist and Socvislist parties, for 

the first time in French history. achieved an absolute rajority of the votes 

cust snd a majority of the seuts in the Assembly. Yet they would not take over 

the Cabinet and press a socialist program. Instead, the de Gaulle provisional 

covernment was replaced by an MRP-Socialist-Communist coalition. Nationalizu- 
tion was limited to the mines, railways, public utilities and part of the banking 
systom, and «a few miscellancous plants previously owned by 100% ecllaborntors. 


he industries netionalized were ii the main the very ones where no adequate priv- 
atc sources existed to furnish tne necessary capital to put them back on their 
foct. Thus the government tore the loud of reconstructing the sick portions of 
huavy industry, while all the consumers! goods producers ran wild piling up 
quick fortunes at black market prices. Further, as in Britain, the former own- 
ers in the nationalized industrics were fully compensated in interest-besring 
government bonds. Meanwhile, t)> French Comzinist party and the Stalinist-led 
union federation (the CGT), sec: :icd by the Sncialist p:~'-', opposed all strikes, 
urging tre workers to preducs :‘o1¢. Mora production, “lu y 39.9. was tne kev to 
s11 the prvbloms of Frence. 


‘o an American observer this prop:om of production as an answer to workers! deraads 


immediatcly recalls the program si: Senator Taft and the Republican party. When 
the war cnded, the scarcity of some branches of consumers goods, together with 


incrcased export trade,caused a steady risc in priccs which ate away the workers’ 
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wagese All arguments for the strict maintenance of controls were met with the 
answer that inercssed production and the law of supply and demand would solve 
all problems. The results of such a policy were bad enough here but in Europe, 
where dortages were much greater, the gap between high prices and low wages grew 
at a much more rapid rate. The unwillingness of the CP and SP to carry through 
the expropriation of the parasitic tourgeoisie thrcwupon them the responsibility 
of preserving the existing social order at a time when it was least capable of 
satisfying the most immediate needs of the masses. 


Undoubtedly the lack of any popular alternative to the Communists and Socialists 
slowed tho results of their class collnxborationist policy. But though slow, the 
results were nevertheless distinct. The elections to the Sccond Constituent 
in June 1946 brought a reduction in the SP-CP vote below an absolute majority. 
Eloctions to the Chamber in October 1946 under the now Constitution brought a 
further reduction to 45%. But this very gradual decline, when broken down, re- 
veals startling changes. For example: in the city of Paris proper (not inelud- 
ing the "red ring" of industrial suburbs), with a non-proletarian majority in 
the population, the SP-CP vote in October 1945 was well over half; by October 
1946 it was less than 40%; in the October’ 1947 municipal elections, it was to he 
less than one-third! While this process wes going on the Communist party was 
penetrating the countryside with extremely conservative propaganda, stirring up 
anti-German chauvinism, defending high agricultural prices, etc. This move 
brought them a slow, steady rise in rural voting support. 


Let us recapitulate the meaning of the above facts. With all the revolutionary 
fervor and promises of a new order, diting buck to the activity of the resist- 
ance days, the purties that scemingly represented the desire for a new social 
order obtained at first the overwhelming support of the workers, o 
plus the support of s big part of the urban middle class, 
looking for . now way out. Whilc most of tho class-conscious workers hung on, 
the inadequacy of the program of the Communists and Socinlists drove away in one 
year tho middle-class supporters they had gnined. 








We have not the space here to draw the parallel between this situation and that 
which led to the victory of fascism in Italy, Germany, Austria, but the parallel 
is obvious enough to evury student of history: tho one thing missing in France 
was tho indispensable "new" movement, with its own special leader and mystique, 
capable of attracting the middle class and maybe even some workers in a way tht 
the old bourgeois parties and even the new MRP, senile at birth, could not do. 


Here at last was the mission of de Gaulle. Before the new Gallist party even 
ndopted an authoritarian program, it alrendy proclaimed itself authoritarian in 
that it engaged in a gigantic recruiting program purely and simply on the basis 
of supporting a leader, Charles de Gaullc. But now, a more detsiled program is 
tnking shape. In recent interviews Soustelle and Malraux, among the leading 
Gaullist advisers, have spoken of the need of integrating the trade unions with 
the state, and of the need for reorganizing them along professional lines in 
todies that would also embrace employers, managers and tcchnicians. Evidently 
Malraux has no new way of describing the corporative state, for all his literary 
cowers. Then there is the usual hocus-pocus about "a party that is not a party," 
but which nevertheless runs in the elections just as if it were one. 


1x we want to see how quickly de Gaulle has progrvussed, we should look once again 


at the vanguard of French political life, the Paris region. Not only did 
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de Gaullc's party achieve an absolute majority in the city, kut even in the re- 
gion as s whole, with the industrial suburbs included, the RPF outpolled the 

CP and SP put together! The moderate bourgeois partics have been almost oblit- 
erated, and two grent forces now face ench other - the labor movement, with its 
treacherous Socialist and Stalinist leadership on the one hand, and on the other 
the neo-Fascists of Gaullism. But the reformist Socialists, entirely st the 
disposal of the French ruling cl*sss and the Americ:n State Depirtment, and the 
Stalinists, twisting =nd turning in accordance with the nceds of their. Kremlin 
mssters, hive demonstrated over and over their incapacity to lend the struggle. 
Indecd, we have seen how their policies facilitated the growth of reaction. 


Wheat is necded to successfully fight reaction in France is a new party of the work- 
ors, determined to carry out a revolutionnry socialist program, and indopendent 
nlike of Washington and Moscow. Starting with the great Renault strike of last 
April, openly fought against by the Stalinist leaders during its first week, 
strikes have spread more and more rapidly. Dissatisfaction has risen among the 
ranks of the SOP and CP. So widespread has been this revolt that it has led to 
fantastic statements by ordinnrily competent and reliable journalists. Thus 
Gonét (Janet Flanner), veteran author of the New Yorker's Paris lottcr, reported 
the French Trotskyists (thc PCI, Intornationslist Communist Party) as having 
200,000 members, while Time Magazine estimated the PCI's strength in the Paris 
rogion 2t 120,000. Alas, tho PUl's sympathizers do not even rench this figure. 
and its mombership is infinitesimal. But that it participates in the forefront 
of an cvsr growing broad revolutionary opposition is incontestible. 








Furthermore, the PCI hss not attempted to substitute itself for the new workers! 
perty th.t is yot to be created. At the present time the Socialist Youth, whose 
entire nationil orginization was expelled by the Socialist party in June for 


its revolutionary views, togethcr with locsl groups of dissidents who have left 
the SP and CP, has organized . "Committee of Kevoutionsary Unity." The PCI now 
has a joint action pact with the committees, and discussion is under way as the 
preliminary to fusion into a new broad revolutionary porty. In its spcedy devel- 
opment lies the hope for 9 successful fight sgainst the potential dictator, 


-- Saul Mendelson 
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DENAGINICATION POLICY IN RUSSIAN-OCCUPIED GERIIANY 


ee ee See 





The Sovist 'ilitary Administration in eo put an end to its pretenses that - 


especially when compared with the lagging of the same process in the Western 
Zones = densazification of its zons had been completed, when on August 17, 1947 
it issucd its order for the removal of all active nezis. According to the Com- 
muniq 1ue , dcenazification is now to cnter its final phase, and the remaining "ac- 
tivists" are to be purgcd. This is by no means the first time that denatifica- 
tion has entered its "final" lap. It adds another one to the many announcoments 
nccording to which the purge was claimcd to hs ve been completed, and one might 
therefore do well to examines this latest decrec. 


those who were surprised by ths dscree should recall Secretary of State Marshall's 


answer it Lioscow to the Sovict allegation that tho Western allics wore unwilling 
to carry out denazification purges. iarshall charged that ample evidence was 
wweilable to prove Sovict laxity. Although the charge was vehemently denicd then, 
the latest move again gives convincing proof of the opportunistic mancuverings, 
dcsigned for propagands purposcs alone, ou the part of the Russians. Like mmny 
other issucs the hussians have raised the issue of politidal libcration solcly 

to discrcdit tis westcrn powors 


Observers on the svot have long boun sware not only of the nbove, but also of the 


= 


roal intentions and puvoses of duusazification in the Russian Zone. Hcre partial 
<propri:tion of industry «nd lnandod props ety ha ve been carricd on, nnd numerous, 


5%, ay S vir ee 2. 2 f +24 ata, eye] ve Wnt hann antorneo 
in miny onscs minor,officiis of the nazi mrty and police have beon intorned, 

3 o2 5D mein ag a Se a . he ee 244+ ’ KA LSe +e RA? i - . ; 
911 finder the slogan of denazificstion. tut the political purge served solcly as 


. prutext for the infiltration of pro-Russian clements into the administrative 
{ lhe eomplction of the dcnazification program nas 
mount to the Russians tie custablishmont of a stranglehold on the political and 
ae 23 in its sone of occupation. Meanwh oat ‘einen criticism of VWestcrn 
persists. 
quote the leas Ceeachg: official SEL (Socialist Unity Party) organ of Berlin: 
"She Laender of the American Zone are symvolic of the method of effecting the 
dcnazificstion of nazis instead of Germany." The eatown, powers were charged 
with continuing tne practice of gllowing nazi bigeshots to slip through in the 
procsedings. A case in point was made of the industrialist Wilhelm von Opel, who 
hid represented Gensrsal Motors intcrcsts in Germany. Opel had recently been clas- 
sificd as a1 "followcr" * by a U. S. Zone denazification court, and this, for the 
"unique" ronson of having cntured the NSDAP upon the advice of the Amcrican cor- 
t is rather difficult to detcormine just how many other German 
ists ha ve bcon advised to do the same," concluded the dispatch 
very much where fascism acs its roots." (Neuvcs Doutschland - re 


poration, "A 


S 
mononoly capits 





Sovict lino head of the 


is j ‘ 

h German vonl board and a’ former co2l magnate, and Schlango-Schoeningen, food 
chief in the British Zom but formerly sssociatcd with one of the German na- 
tionnlist partics, hid formerly bcen the chief targets. The critoria “4 ceornomic 

S nt and vast iti if , mp athcr than 
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agtunl evidence of purticipation in nizi sctivity. In this minner the 
communist parti:s hive. hold in offective worpen sgrinst 211 irrceoneilsbls op- 
pvnents of the Sovisct systcm. : - Specificslly it has served as a lever 
for wide-sproud trade union agitation in ‘the Western zones to inerease the power 
of shop committees, and to put industry. under Sovict control, in the Russian 
zonc. And where no line of attack against a politicinn promises success, usu- 
nlly if his past is closely scrutinized some compromising fact or occasion can 
be discovered, which ean be used to discredit his positive work. 


Of course no scrious analyst is blind to the close linkage of the initial nazi suc- 
coss snd big Yusiness support, nor of the alliance: of the Right with the nazis 
against the social-democrats, nor of the capitulation of Hugenberg, the leadcr 
of the German National Poople's Party. It is equally false to overlook the fail- 
uro to weaken the power of many nazi magnates in the Westcrn zones, or to blind 
oneself to the fanning of new nationalistic scntiment, cspecially by the rightist 
purtics. Yot the mass support which the middle cliss gave to fascism is an in- 
controvertible fact, and typical for the carly (and later) idcologists of nation- 
al socialism were tho lcss successful, sometimes badly integrated, members of this 
stratum. They created the ideology; they propagated it; and it is likely that 
these groups will fan it again. Not to understund this moss root of fascism men:: 
not to grasp its real essence and even to confuse it with conservatism. 





Let us now follow Sovict tactics. Aftcr the initial purge, the Communist purty - 
and it is not too daring to assume that this has taken place with Russian approv- 
ol - has spearheaded the drive for the amnesty of "small party members." William 
Picck, who after ycars spent in Russia had returned to bocome number-one man 
among the German Stnlinists, launched the campaign for their rcohdbpilitation in 
the very beginning of 1946. This position was designed to gain the support for 
the Communist party of this veritable miss of former nazi party members. Not 
oven the scntiments of tho working class membership cf the party, who = quite to 
the contrary - favored the most stringent mersures, were tiken into considera- 
tion. However, the coinnge of the term "the poor small party members" was to 
.ppeal to the sense of justice of tho avernge person, appeoass the sentiments of 
the workers, and provide the loophole for the retention of personnel in their 
administrative and technical positions where advantageous to the Russians. 





“This may at first glamce apposr as a2 realistic policy, but in viow of the cxtrome- 
ly harsh measures often applied against these very same people such a slogin was 
dangerouse It gave the former party members 4 centch word behind which to rally 
the support of the rest of the population, and it servod to re-cmphasize the 
fecling of impotence on the part of the common person against his government by 
considering him the victim of circumstances. Put the opposition of the Commun- 
ist party towards the dismissed denazification minister Loritz of Bavaria, who 
hid defended small party members by calling the party followers "shanghaicd," 
stands in contradiction to their own policies of leniency toward them. 


Lot us illustrato the shifts inSoviet policies by mcans of a few examples. Theo 
measures pertaining to the youth give ample evidence of the lack of consistent 
policy. Adjusting their line to the young generation, just as they had done 
towards the party followcrs, the Sovict controlled press absolved them of all 
guilt in the nazi crimes, But notwithstanding this propeg:nda line, an order 
last winter imposed scvere compulsory work measures on former members of the 

Hitler Youth. This occurred in spite of 211 previous assertions that denazifi- 

eition measures in the Russinn Zone had eliminated 211 activists and punished 


all the guilty. 
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Of course, it is quitc possible to assume, in defense of Russian policy, that this 
move was motivated by the urgent need for physically fit workers on vital pro- 
jects; yot, to proprgindize it and to justify it with the slogans of denazifics- 
tion is a confusion of the issues not conducive to fostcring anti-fascist sonti- 
ments. As ao denazification measurc, however, it serves as a moral justification 

for political favors, cspecinlly for loyal Stalinists. 















For Berliners, though, it has been an open secret that some "ropentant" nazis were 
boing reccived with open arms by the communists and the Russians. In the rural 
communitics of Eastern Germany, local nazis, in some cascs were known to have 
taken over the position of representative for the Communist party. Nazi engin- 
cers, often unable to find work in the American sector of Berlin, have found 
suiteble employment in Soviet corporations,a In addition, I personally know of 
Scoveral former party members working for the central econcmic administration in 

the Soviet zone. 
















yoar ago, a prominent pre-1920 sccial-democrat, active today in politics, told 
me of a former Lt.Col. of the nizi brown shirts who now held a prominent position 
in the Russian economic administration. This former nazi functionary was charged : 
specifically vith checking and promoting production. But the newly introduced 
quota systum for pices work apparently worked hnirdships on the workers, and when 
the shop representatives approsnched the administration on the impossibility of 
maintaining it, this nowly-dycd democrat became the spokosman of management. It 
became his role to chirge the representatives of the wage curners, who were in- 
cidentally composed in the majority of socinl-domocrats, with sabotage of the 
democratic reconstruction and to lnbel them "reactinniry", a practice incaparle 
of fostering the demoerstic clements of the population. 



















Littls conerets information on the progress of denazification from the Russian zone 
as a whole re-ches Borlin. Nevertheless, the Telegraph, under British license, 
printed twc articles earlicr this year. In its dispatch of March 28, 1947, the 
paper pointed to the situstion in the Zentralabtcilung (Contral Administration) 
of the Land Sachsen-Anhalt. There were three highly placed former pirty mombers, 
one of them now’a member of tho SED, in this key division. Hardly a department 
of the administration did not contain one or more party members, and in particu- 
inr the dcopartment for agriculturo and forestry, charged with the implementaticn 
of land reform, was fillcd with them. Nor did the department for trade and dis- 
tribution seem tc be an exception. But, what is more important, such party men- 
bers have in many cases been admitted retroactively into the SED, which is a 
privilege grinted only to a favored few. 

























The significance, however, docs not lie alone in the number of persons so retaincd. 
Roually indicstive and important are the arguments used to justify the retentions. 
“ho libcral-democratic prime minister, Huebner, defended in the land parliament 
“he lack of action by his government. (Tho Libcral-Democratic party is accepted 
as one of the p-rtners in the SEf-sponsored, anti-fascist bloc and can act only in 
conjunction with the other bloc parties.) "According to his (Huebner's) opinion," 
reported the Telegraph on this debate, "the denazification of the government of 
Land Sachsen-Anhealt has been pursued with vigor, and there sre no longer any 'bad' 
eases within the administration, sc that now a more highly differentiated proced- 
veo could be initiated, Although a considernble number of individuals to whom | 
conazificnation directives might bo applicable still happen to be within tho gov- 
crnment, these will hive to romain, becnusc they are irreplacable experts." How 
familiar these arguments sound! How reminiscent of the late General Patton! 


























No different is the situntion in the University of Halte in the Russian zone. 

In n@dition to several other former party members, the medical faculty contains 

in a key post a porson, whom the Telegraph described as an “especially pronounced 
representative of the nazi acatemician". Not only was this activist, now the 
director of the medical polyclinic, a member of the NSDAP since 1933, but he had 
niso beon active in chauvinistic organizations since 1921, had volunteered for the 
Black Roichswehr (which had almost uuccessfully undermined the Weimar Republic in 
1923), and had participated in a special course at the insthtutc for nazi cugenics 


This then is a skethhy picture of denazification practices under the Soviet occupa- 
tion; yet, it becomes necessary to understand the possible mbtives behind them. 
In All fairness, the Russian order of August 17th, 1947 did not call for the ro- 
moval of all former party members. It provided merely for the removal of #111 
active fascists", and those not considered "active fascists" were to be exonerated 
Therefore, it can be argued th.t the nizig retained in the Soviet Zone are of a 
sufficiently small oaliber to be included in the amnesty terms. 





Were this truc, thon the prosent order would merely attempt to crcatco a legal basis - 
which had not previously existed =- for past feilures to carry out a thorough purge. 
But if the persons enumerated by us in the preceding, and otherslike them, are not 
to be classificd ns activists, where can one find the activists whidh were t» be 
removed in the coming three months? In this case still worse nazis must be work? | 
ing under the kussian scccupation authorities, and meanwhile laboratory assistants 
hve been romeved, physicians have had their practices restricted, statisticians 
sont to do manunl work, ctc. Furthcrmore, the lcgal basis of all individual pro- 
tection had becn undermined by the numerous arbitrary measures against prty mom- 
bers, ospocially in the beginning of the occupation. 


One cannot, therefore, evade the conclusion that the recent directive marks the 
failure of a thorough-going purge in the Sovict zone of all eclements associnted 
with the NSDAP. The amnesty merely took cognizance of the situation resulting 

rom 4 leng serics of measures, starting with Piock's original conciliatory talk. 
The communists have vied for the votes of the small prty members, ard the Russian 
heave execeded even McNarney's Christmas amnesty and the U. S. "speed-up" proposal 
in their "clemency". More folloers arc amnestied than ever before, and the right, 
not only of active vots, as the official Russian organ in Germany writes, but saiso 
of passive vote will be restored to all cxcept the activists. 


Just as they desire tho votes of the former party members, the specialists can also 
be of usc to the Soviets. They must rely on the specialists and the intelligentsia. 
In the Sovict Union itself, there exists an extensive cult of this strata. They 
are nocdcd for the management of nationalized industry, for only among the ranks 
of the intolligentsis and skilled workers can capable porsonnel be found. The 
Russinns and the Stalinists are counting on the radicalization of theso strata as 
2. consequence of the continuous shocks, which hve hit German society cver since 

the first world war. If they can be convinced to accept the "rationalization" 

plans of the Soviet-zone, not so dissimilar from the “rationalization" plans which 
the nazis advocated, their political past shall be of no importance. The Sovict 
system cin assure the middle class of survival by absorbing it into the adminis- 


trative apprratus. 


2crhaps it is now no longer surprising that the domilitarization of the German East 
was carried on concommitantly with the recruitment of Gérman generals of the von 
Paulus and von Seydlitz type. Ocaasionally news of the formation of German forces 
































sceps through. But slthough nothing accurato can be asccrtained nbout thesa 
rumors, tno manifesto of the founding crnfercenee of the National Committce for 
a Free Gormany definitely emphasized the role of the German army in the coming 
"stabilization", and there is no reason to assume that such considerations have 
been discarded. 


It is true that the Soviet program of landreform has destroyed the conmomic bauk- 
bone of the Junkers, but only to make them so much more subservicnt to the mili- 
tary ma chine, boing deprived of their other sources of socinl prestige and income} 


With respect to the creation of a large group of Neubauern, formerly landless pcas- 
ants or cxpellees from the Polish provinces, the division of the large estates was 
intended to win the support of this rew group of small owners for the present re- 
gime. And while the program might have servéd to absorb a siznble number of the 
homeless and landless, the new parcels were in mest instances too small to assure 
survival of the peasant's family. Thus the typical German sergeant, the disinher- 
ited sccond son of the farmer whose estate is too small to partition, has been 
reercated. Was it not the German General Moltke, victorious against the French 
in 1871, who considered the German sergernt the backbone of the German army? 

There is no nevd to discuss ceonomic do-militarization measures as carried out in 
the Soviet Zone. That the Russians loot German industry indiscriminately is so 
well known that sometimes it causes cmbarrassment even to the German Stalinists. 














There may be still sme who are sceptical of our analysis who believe that the Rus- 
Sisns want to build a proletarian n democracy in the place of fascism, and that 
the incidents which we mentioned are merely smme of the deficiencies and “growing 
pains" of the transformation period. Actually we have dealt chiefly with only 
one aspect of Rkussian policy in regard to denazifiestion policy, namely the lack 
of ccnsistency of the Russinn policy. In % enncluding article we shall discuss 
the deeper significance of this policy, as well as tho further andprobably more 
important problem of the reorientation of German political life. 













(End of Part I) 
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Tris AYD FROM JANIS T. FARRGLL 





In the thirties, American youth, finding their socicty clamped in the viss of a 
Suverce Gennomic crisis end envisioning nothing but insecurity and chaos in the 
futurc, cagerly searched fora solution te their problems in thse radical move- 
ment. iisny of them wore convine ed thst only 1 basic change in the economic order 
ould guarsntce 2 just and stable society. The Communist party and its youth sec- 
tion, the Young Communist League, like other radical organizations succeeded in 
enpitalizing on this mass discontent and swelling its ranks with thousands of 





recruits. 


At its esivention in New York in mid-Octobor, 1943, the aa wns officially dissolvcd. 
The follwing me however, the somé convention rcecnvened as the founding 
wress of the American Youth for Demnoerncy. Morris dahsrioig writing in the 
Pr. Ahceit, Commun ink Party Jewish morning paper, stated, "The YoL is not really 
@issclving, it is only changing its nome and program." 





With . new program, thoroughly saturated with high-powered patriotism, yet retsin- 
ing and emphasizing two key points of the YCL program, nomely the opening of an | 
immediate second front in Burspe snd a strengthening of Russian-Amcorican relation- 
ships, the 4YD entered the politicd srena. iiany innce cnt souls, church gr«ups 
and junior busincss circles, who might previcusly have been repelled ky on alicn 

cagerly embraced thé AYD whose principsl spparent aim wis a firm 

stand behind the Amcrienn government's prosecution of the war. Thus, the AYD 
included among its renks “proed layer of patriotic Amcricin youth who belicved 
that by the perfectly sdmirable gesture of sending packages to the boys overseas 
and entertrining servics mon on lesve, they were contributing their share to the 


wer cffott. 


ridicalism, now 


During this period the AYD was sdamant in its demand that the government adopt a 
st-war ccmpulscry militery trcining. With sclfeassurancs it pointed 
to ertia cree made by two of America's most conservative organizations, 
Legion and the United States Chamber of Commerce, as indicaticns 

that such 2 system was fully comprtible with the democratic Amcrican tradition ani 


4 


Surved the best interests nf Amefican naticnal pelicy. Even George Washington's 


system oO 


the Ancriean 


statement in fovor of a "pecples' army" was hauled cut and viewed with benevolent 
estcom. Those on the right and left who opposed this proposal for varying roo 
wore sll lumped together and subjected to AYD denunciation. "All of these goups" 
seid the AY D of their opponents, “ars largely motivated by «nti-Sovict considor- 
ations". (Statement of the AYD on Postwar MT) 


The ond of the wor brought with it a cooling cf the Stlin-Truran ( Roosevelt ad- 
ministration) fricndship and . co} ant change in linc cf the Cermmunist par- 
tics through-out the world. The Jacques Duclos lcttcr in France sct the prco; 

and its full impact was reccived in the Uniter States with the disesvery by the 

Cormunist Party that it had been dceecivecd and led into a collab crationist policy 

by the renegnde and agent of Wall Street, Enrl Browder. The latter was quickly 

dismissed and replaced by -ne of his forrer henchmon, William Foster; and the 

Communist party cnee agsin eompleted a turn by severing its slliance with the gov- 

crnmcent. 


The AYI was not totally unsffected by these cvents. It was hardly coincidental that 
at preciscly this samc timc the AYD shamelessly ne its position in favor of 
military eonscriptions; domindcd the withdrowsl of American troops from ccrtain 
necupied arcass and ealled for the immedinte demobilization of the United States 
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army. It was also rather vocifercus in its demand that the atom bomb be turned 
wer to a UN council for examinstion and control by 111 nations. 






















Considcring its crigins and subsequent flip-flops in program and policy, it is not 
. tan age tore t+ perceive thit the AYD is not primarily intercestcd in tho American 
youth or Amoricsn democracy, but rather thnt its leaders use it to further the 
current «ims nf Russian forcign policy. This fact makes it person: non grata with 
the suthcritics °f many schools in which it exists. Woe are reprinting with the 
kind permission of the author, Jamcs T. Farrell, a lotter dealing with the ques- 
ticn of whrt the attitude of progressives should bc toward the AYD in goneral and 
toward xttompts at its suppression. This letter was writton in reply to a request 
from the editor of the official college paper of the ge tigate! of liiecivie ht which 


had recently -unred the AYD from its campus. Ye vish to scribe wioleherrtedly 
to the vievs exyrressed by Mr. Farreli.”°The Editors 


New York City 
Mr. Melvin Mencher May 5, 1947 
Editor, “The Window" 
The Univ crsity of Gclorado 
Boulder, colo. 











Dear Mr. Mencher: 


Permit me to thank you for your lettcr of April 14th, nnd for the eonfidence you 
express in me by usking that I prescont my viows on the A Y D controversy to your 
| rondcrs. I am answering your requcst in this open letter. 


| 











u ask me the follewing questions; " .. . de you think that groups influcneed br 
the Communist perty should be allowed to functir>n onco their identity has becon 
established? Do you think thcre is any possibility of libcrals changing the con- 
plexion of a Communist Fa OEMS EE OY Or do you fool, with the president of 
the university, that any group with many C°>mmunists should be banned from the 
eampus and from influcneings youths?" 












Your questions ars posed too generally. You re really acking me what I think about 
the action of Presidont Stentns of the University of Colorad« in rescinding the 
charter of tho AYD. I heve rend the report issucd by the committce which investi- 
gited the A YD. This committec has, obviously, worked with care. I* has attempted 
definitely to base its ecnclusion on facts. However, it has not clearly posed 
gqucstions. Likewise, President Stearns did not gm tc the he-rt of the issues in- 
volved. Thus, he partially motivated his action by characterizing the AYD as “a 
front organization for 2 foreign cminated idcology." This phrasing is confusin:z. 
T> be more precise, sll Stalinist innecent organizations sre a front for an intor- 
nitional sppsrntus which works in secret. This orgsnization or apparatus is con- 
trolled by the Kremlin. It uscs uny and 211 ideologies. There can be no doubt 
but that the AYD is Stalinist controlled. It is the Young Communist League under 

new name} it uses tho langucge of liberalism and American naticnalism instcoi cf 
sant of Marx and Lenin. Bvt to describo it as"a front for a forcign & minatce 

Jeology" permits its memters “ni defenders to answer charges made against then 

, vy evasiveness. They can throw quotations from Thomas Paine in the facé of critic, 

Yaese whe control the AYD have no great need to concern themselves with their 
critics. They cannot mike follwers out of their critics. Thsy are concerned 
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with their follewers, ond with those naive and misinformed young pcople who can be 
mide into followers. The action of President Stearns helps them more than it 
hinders them, It permits them to peusent themselves as suffering progressives who 
have the intercsts of the whoJe Americen people dear to their heart. In addition, 
to ban Stalinist front organizations amounts to a confession of impotence and 
bankruptcy. It implies that one lacks the confidence to fight Stalinism in the 
open and on the basis of principles. 





The best description I know of the Communist parties of the world is that used by 
Ruth Fischer--"the Russian State parties." Innocent organizations are instruments 
of the Russian State partics. Thus, thesé groups are really a front for an inter= 
nitionally organized apparatus. Their purpose is to serve the needs of the forcign 
policy of the Soviet Union. They are progressive only to the extent that the 
forcign policy of the Soviet Union can «allow progressive action. Those organiza- 
tions .llcogedliy fight for allcged progressive aims in many countrics, but, at the 
same time, they remain silent about or else they openly defend the existence of 
slave labor and of concentration camps in the Sovict Union. They attack American 
or British imperialism; they defend freedom of speech in every corner of the world 
except in those places where freedom of spesch is inconvenient to Generalissimo 
Stalin; they attack many cfimos and injustices in the west (and these should be 
attacked) but they attack none of the crimes and injustices perpetrated by the 
rulers of the Soviet state. They are Russian natirnalists. As such, thoy should 
he exposed and characterized. If they are innocent dupes, it should be remembered 
that while naivete and innocence can be charming in children andyoung girls, it 
is inexcusable in politics. "Neither a nation nor a women" wrote Karl Marx, "can 

be forgiven for the unguarded hour in which 4 chance comer has seized the oppor- 

tunity for an act of rape." Nor, in the last analysis, can a Stalinist dupe be 
forgiven for the unguarded moment when his mind has been raped by a misapplied 
quotation from Marx or Lenin or Jefferson or Paine or Lincoln. But at the same 











time, it is mcaningless to ask Stalinists to admit that they are when it docs not 
Sorve their purpose to do so. One can only press them with blunt questions, des- 
cribe their tactics and in that way, isolate them. 





| These romarks more than suggest the answers I will give to your questiens. These 
questions “re not well posed. They should be more specific and more clear. For 
instances, in your first question, you use the phrase “groups influocnced to some 
degree hy the Communist Party." Monolithic parties which are totalitarian from 

top to bottom do not influence merely to some degree. Hither they influence to 

nil degrees, or else, they influence on all vital questions which directly concern 
their own ims, and they create the illusion of democracy by allowing dupes to talk 
xbcut that which is secondary or irrelevant to the main issues. But at the samo 
tims, I «m opposed to the banning of the Communist Party. As a member of the Na- 
tional Board of the Workers Defense League (which is one hundred per cent free of 
Stalinist influence), I voted for a rescluticn which hes publicly placed the 
Workers Defense League on reccrd as opposed to any banning of the American Commun- 
ist Party. To ban the Communist perty snd its front organizatiom will be to en- 
danger all free anti-Stalinist libernl,radioal and revolutionary voices in America. 
One can be sure that the masters of the Kremlin are not worried that their minions 
in America might suffer the loss of free speech. In one way or another, these 
masters have taken care of the free speech °f their dupes and agents. The banning 
of Stalinist organizaticns will only give these organizations the moral credit they 
need in order to fool people. During the War, the American Stalinists pursued an 
outeind-out W-1l Street line. This fact needs to be erased from the public mind. 
If you bin them, you will tell many people that they sre really the champions of 
progressive aims and of the workers. And that is what they wish people to think. 
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Then, if they hive beenme established as such champions, they can state that as 
the leaders of the vanguard of Human Progress, that there is progress in Poland, 
in Hungary, in Russian ocdupied Germany, in Yugoslavia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria 
snd cvon in Siberia which Henry Wallace seems to consider to be more or less like 
the Amorican wild west of Bronco Billy. The reacticnarics who attack the Stalin- 
ists as socinlist revoluticnists are rcoally preparing the ground for reacion in 
Americ:. They are turning 9 real force and danger into a demon. The best way to 
establish reaction is to turn men into demons of the imagination. They, you slay 
the demons and you use this pseudo-accomplishment as the means of placing pour 
politicenl power firmly in your own hend. 


fes, it is possible for liberals to change the complexion of 1 Communist front or- 
ge nnization. All they need to do in order to achieve this fine aim is to convince 
Goneralissimo Stolin that he should order such 1. chonge. If liberals can so con- 
vinee Stalin, then, they can charge the complexion of Stalinist front organiza- 
tions. However, it should be added thit many in Russia who tricd to change Mr. 
Strlin's mind are now either dead or olse they are in jail in Henry Wallace's new 


wild west. 


It is clear, then, that I @ not favor a policy such as that of President Stearns. At 
the samo timc, I would also remark that I think the position taken by Mr. Brian 
Wadsworth, in the spring issue of The Window is dangerous. Mr. Wadsworth wants 
the AYD and other Stalinist organizntions out in the open so that he can expose 
them. But for what? Ho does not toll us. There is lynch spirit within the law, 
and lynch spirit beyond the lnw. One should be aware of both. The two students 
wo defcené tho AYD in the spring issuc of The Window talk of programmes ina lang- 

urge of empty gonernlitics; thcoir articles cculd have been written by Earl Brow- 

dcr in the days when he was the "beloved leader" of tho American pcople and the 














twentieth century edition -f Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Pnine and Abraham Lincoln. 
But Mr. Wadsworth has no programme. Why docs he want to expose the Stalinists? 
Beccuse thoy sre not American? But they are Americans$ Beenuse they express 

a forcign ideclogy? But their language and fermal ideology is coming from the 





sme source 28 his. And there are injustices in America. There is race prejudice. 
is oxploited.Arcricn is p rhaps the freest country in the world todny,. but 
not frec cncough. It must be morefrce. The sine qua non for oppdsing Stal- 
inism is to fight every injustice in America. Then, one can attack, with princi- 
ples, the inhuman policies of Stulinism all cover the world. Then, and they only, 
will one's attack on slave laber and concentration camps in the Soviet Union have 
the ecnvincing ring of principles. Tho answer to the AYD is an independent stu- 
dent group which dares to face and discuss every question, which bases itself on 
its ovn mombers and not on 2 central organization in New York City, and which 
renlly sceks t» help students to become mature, independent, and fearlessly dircect 
in their effort to think, ts learn, t> prepare themselves to take their place in 
the world we know. Ag®rinst such an organization, democratically run, and with 
eomplete loesl suteonomy, the AYD cannot stind a chance of winning influence. Of 
this, I sm convinced. The Stalinists and their renctkonary onemics are really 
nlike. If  %ne points out that thero is Jim Crow in America, an outeand-cut 
reactionary will answer by declaring that there & slave labor in Russis. If one 
prints out that there are concentration camps in the Sovict Union, the Stalinoid 
liberals will evade tho issuc by talking about Girdler and Talmadge. The Stalin- 
ists so act that the bitterest renctionarics in America can pose as champions of 
frocdem:; these reactionaries so act that the Stelinists can come forth with the 
same pose. They sre both threatening to eliminate all independent voices; and 
to clear the field for a struggle »wctween themselves. They are gradually forcing 


on the public mind a false eithcr-or proposition. They use different emotional 
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words of appeal, wut they have the same authoritarian type of mentality. To 
think, to act, to try and contribute towards making a better world, one must be 
free of both influences, Students can best learn to be free by forming a free 
and open organization which is controlled by its own membership, and which does 
not fear to raise, to study, to discuss any and all valid questions. This is 
the wey *o create free minds. Only free minds can fight authoritarian minds. 
Students should be interested in the world in which they live. They should try 
to contribute towards the betterment of that world. But they should, at the 
same time, know that as long as they are students, they are or they should be 
trying to develop the most wonderful of all human instrumentalities - the human 
mind. And if they do, perhaps they will realize that the arm-chair Machievelle- 
anism of Stalinist dupes offers neither the road to insight nor to action that 
will contribute towards making the world more free, and towards fighting for 
peace anu plenty. James Connolly, the Irish revolutionist and national martyr, 
once rewerked that unity is a good thing, but that if unity must be achieved at 
the cost of principles, then it is not worth the price. Unity with Russian 


State parties is not worth the price more than is unity with Eugene Talmadge. 
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oceceful solution to internetionel conflicts. But todey it hes becone clear, 
even to the 10st auddle-hoeded Ameriemn isoletionist, that the United Stetes hes 
beeoue one pole of on intern: tional sxis of world conflict, and to thet extent 
that it is f:ced + ith a »over as voluminous in its ambitions, es oredetory in 
its ox, ioits.tion, and even nore ruthless and brut:1 in its methods than America 


itself. 


In the ne:ntime, hovever, Americal; reletive political position in Europe has been 
enornously strensthened. Beginning : ith little more then its oun ermed forces 
and a fe.. former governments-in-exile directly dependent upon their Americen 
s -onsor, the United Stctes has von to its side the support of substantial sections 
of the »opul: tion, nostly emong the middle classes led by the Crtholic and 
bourgeois parties, rnd the Social Democracy. Such « siturtion makes vossible 
e now aoproech in Europe, the content of which is embodiec in the “ershell Plan. 





Before considering the meening and consecuences of this plan-it +ill be in order 
to extnine its cains end purposes in connection vith two onnosing interpret:tions. 
The first is vromoted by these liborsls who believe that Americen sid vill fo 
to stren:then denocratic forces in Europe. It is »robebly useless to point ov* 
to these peonie thet the Plen is openly stated to be for the nurrose of echicving 
the eins of Amcrican inrerislisn in its struggles .ith Russia. The slogan of 
“stopping: communism" is ecuivalent to « deelsriztion of tar on Stelin's punpet 
perties and puppet eovernnonts. The imperivlist cherzcter of the vlan is thet it 
aims to bring sbout the convlete subordin:tion of the countries involved to the 
aims of American foreizn oolicy. To,do this it must scek to esteblish a minimin 
of economic stebility, in order to insure the presorvetion of friendly regimes. 
Thus the peoples of Furope sre to be openly end shamelessly bribed into becoming 
prrtners in Aacrican inperialism.* 





On the other side of the fence ve find those eternrl "friends of Soviet Russia" 
10 insist on shouting ebout the Jsrshell Plen «s an instrument for the opening 
of Hurope «s an area for the cxport of American mononoly-cernitel. They do not 
exrlwin the fuet that most of the vid »rojected under the Pl:n : ill be in the 
form of a free gift, not encumbered by any legal claim, much less hope for 
reneynent. «hy indeed should Anvrican mononolists seek to invest canital in a 
ob: nérupt Luro»ean country Like Enrland then most of the former British coloni» 
eaire lics open to thoir penetr:.tion? Nor does this intorvret: tion explain ' hy 
the avoicd spokesmen of Ainericen monopolists, the NAM end its volitice] repres 2nte- 
tives, vchenently oppose the Plan. Stalinists sre ince nable of rerceiving the 
essential lmperinlist cher:eter of Amerier's volicy, since it is essentially 
the Sime es the volicy of their ovn "socizlist frtnerlend". To them anything 
done by Fussis. is cleerly progressive and must be sunported. Occunetion on non- 


Russian countries, dismentling of "nezi-owncd" fectorics, the extrection of 


*sanerleen impcriclism should not be considered in eny tuy "exeoptionel" or 
benevolent sinply beceuse it uses original methods et this time. The basic 
ro6son for its volicy ‘as expleincd by Lenin: "The chrracteristic ferture of 
iuperialism is preeiscly thet is strives to ennex not only agriculture! regions, 

but even hichly industrialised recions...(beceuse)... an ossentiel feature of 

Laperdelisa is the rivelry betvecn a number of grert oovers in the striving for 

segenony, i.e., for the conquest cf territory, not so much directly for them- 

selves es to t ceken the edverurry snd uncderiine his hegemony (Lenin's emphasis). 


(Imoeri- lism pp. 91) 
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"retributive lebor" from the workers, the regulation of trade on e basis 
f:vorable to Russia, intervention in tho affeirs of the occupied countrics, end 
tiie setting up of conpletely totaliti rian police-sti tes, of all this not one 


single word of criticism by Stelinists. It is this which merks them off es 
: objectively the scents of a totality rion pover. 


oe 


The mens used by America to establish its hegemony over testern Europe ere 

? determined by its unique position of economic strength. In a .orld which out- 
side of a fo favored countries is completely bankrupt econonicelly, «ith a 
social order \.hich hes ceased in any vay to be vrocressive, the United St tes 
enters as the only pover in the world capable of even undertiking the t:sk of 
supporting the economic structure of Europe It is honed that by echiecving 
economic etebility, a certain measure of politicel stebility vill follov. which 
rill redound to the benefit of the pro-/merican political parties and governments. 
The Linit of eny such pronoted recovery is set at the voint at hich European 

ndustry could agiin seriously connote for a shere of the vorld market. But 

evon .ithin such a limit, the Plan is bound to feil, for reasons ve snell nov 
consider, 


in the first nleec, the ‘i#rshell plin +ill vrove to be inefficient. A historical 
precedent of the Irshall Plen was the serics of loans nade to Germery «fter 
the first \orld ver to cnabie it to echieve internal stebilitv. The Jershell 
Plen differs from this first exncrinent in its comprehensive internetional- 
osolitical aim end in its vestly rrevter score, and its consenuences can be 
predicted,fron these fcatures. In the conerete formiletion of the Plan by the 
Sixtcen Netion Committee, one of the assummtions mede vss that reduction end 
distribution should be elloceted «eccording to a r+ tionel and collective prececurc, 
kech netion would then contributes to the internetionel cconomy whet it ws best 
capeble of producing. Such a procedure presupposes not only an over-all cont 
but also e continuction end extension of sti te control over the economic lifc 
of the seper«te countricvs. This is, of course, in b sie opposition to any 
tendency toverd "free enterrrise". This tondency toverd stetifics tion end the 
inerersing state control of industry is not nov, but the “ershell Plen fives it 
not significence. By its investnent of te cnty billion nicest in the econonic 
end colitier] stability of Kurone, the United Stetes assumes a permenent stele 
in the nolicies these countrics pursuc. Those forces iy thre: ten the sucecss 
of the Pien viil heve to be su pressed, even if this recuires the ective inter- 
vention of americe. Such intervention -ill not flow primsrily from whether « 
given governnent is "socizlistie" or not, but re ther from how vell it is ful- 
filling its quota of the Plin. In Englind the Lebor Government is conpletcly 
setisfectory ¢s long «es it cen prevent criprplir: strikcs end remains conpletely 
| subservicnt in its foreign policy. In countrics there the Stelinists dominate 
ae labor movenent, on the other hend, Auorican influence ..i11 be throvn behind 
the rightist end *nti--.orking class oerties. For France, De Geulle is cleeriy 
the future crotege of the Aseriecn Stete Denartment. Actuelly it vould be most 
cfTietent enc oxpedient to heve »opuler, reproesentetive fpovernnents volunterily 
coopers.ting with /merics. As the euthorit: tive Forcien Policy Bullctin stetrs: 
"Irked by Russizn charges thet the United Statcs hebituczlly intervenes, the 
State Depzrtment hes eschevea bletent (!) end obvious (!) dietetion to foreign 
governaents es much as soessibl: (2), eltho it often finds interference wnevoi7- 
édole." 








‘With the further shirpening of rel-tions 
tron the Stelinists, such interfercnec vr 
The nettern of Greece will be follored ei 


‘ith Russi:, «nd the cons:auent threet 
li become more end more “unevoidable". 
sevheore. find yet e totelitericn rovime 


i sii je 
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is notoriously inecpable of achieving the high level of production contempletcd 
in the Plan. Even Hitler found out thet a nolice-stste -es cxtromely inefficient. 


The second rcason the “i: rshall Plan :i11 feil is that in snite of its vest scope, 
it is insuificient. As present in its final form, it .as one third less than 
whet the European Comaittes considered absolutely essential. Prst exemples shor 
thet even this res optinistic. Since its liberstion, Greece hus reecived over 
scvon hundred million dollers in meterial relief, from verious sources, yet it 
is today in no bettcr position then before. Englend, heving spent almost four 
billion in tio yeers is cgein facing an immediete crisis. In the long run, 
Europe's most decisive deficiency is in the forn of the "doller deficit". 

Before the ier Evrone imported fer more from the United Stetes then it oxnorted 
to her. The difference vas mede up from the nroceeds from foreign trede, 
internetional commerce, benking, insur:nce, and foreign investments. The ve 
foreed most countrics to liquid: te their foreign investments, «nd rhat is left 

is being rapidly disposed of to American investors to pay for current imports. 
huerice has beecone the lercin:; meritine pover, and hes tzken over most of the : r 
torcign tredc, insur: nee and benking business. All this meent thet Europe could 
exist in 1946 only on the besis of & ten billion dollar deficit in the belance 

of peynents to the United Sti tes. The ‘i rshell Plen offers no renedy for this 
condition, in thrt it coes not offer any nrossibility of Europe being eble to 


compete .ith America on the vorld nerket. 








third reeson for frilure of the Plen veg exnlicityly recorfnized by the European 
Comnittec, nanely thet it Goss not include astern Furone: "The loss of non- 
Anericen source of supplics is of decisive imnortance." Prior to the ar, the 
m’in souree of food for ~esturn Eurone ts the countries nov uncer Russisn 
dominztion, Pole«nd in 1932 sent 73. of its exnerts to the 16 netions, Hungery 
7o)., Yugoslevie, 79%. This neans thet the most strenuous efforts vill be mede 
to vin these ccountrics beek, cven if it neens ver +: ith Russie. 


seen thrt the Mershzli Plan is vert of /neriec's drive to constrict 
Russien expansion. It cquid be echrrecterized as a resection to the St: lin nlen. 
The Europsen netions, both Eist end lust, find themselves being used es pans 
iu the geme of noi er politics. Both sides h:ve shorn themselves ines veble of 
leading Europe on a progressive nzeth. The re-establishment of the national 
independence of the European countries, as “ith all other problems, is dependan:. 
upon the reconstruction of the European working class movement free from either 


American or Stalinist domination. . 
- - - Don Chenoveth 
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KOESTLER COMPLETES THE CIRCLE 





The author of The Yogi and the Commisser and Darkness at Noon has finally 


iG 





nocstler does not secept 


hat the thesis of Thieves in the Night » 








complutea the circle of political ooo opment which opened many years ago as a 

Stalinist. He has dedicated his latest novel, Thieves in the Night to Vladimir 
Jabotinsky, the leader and inspircrer of the Zionist Revisionists. This telis 

everything about Koestler and his book, even before the first page is turned. 


oestler as a political novelist never remains neutral to the theme of his books; 


his novels sre written with the intention of expounding a preconceived political 
thesis. The themes are delivered in narrative form and enclosed in flowery and 
charming rhetoric. Thus:embedded, they arc intended to create the iliusion that 
they are less the preconceived idcas of the author than an unevoidable con- 
sequence of the situetion. This is s clever technique which often makes it 
CuSy to smuggic 6. disguised thesis past the criticai intellect. It is neither 
an exiggeration nor a denial of the literary capabilitics of Koestler, when one 
says that his novels sre nothing but a ceremonious means of expressing a simple 
and often banal political idea. , 








reese almost the direct opnosite of 

that which de represented in Darkness eat Noon is presumably Koestler's own 
concern, + aoe & Littiec enlighte mont on the sudden change my be instructive. 
Darkness at Noon tried to demonstrate by means of a thoroughly worked out and 
clever? soul-seerching list, thet the failure of the revolutionery movement 

ests on & misunderstunding of the relation between Means and Ends. And Thieves 
ain the Night ... ? One hears Koestler, who wins the battle with his Yogi 

onseicnce, while the herc Joseph is prepsring to throw away all scruples and 

to join Jabotinsky's semi-fascist Revisionists: "But he was too weary to arz 
ebout Ends and Means --- for that was that the whole guestion finally boiled dewa 
to. This was no time for soul-senrching. Who was he to save his integrity 
vhile others had their bodics hacked to pieces? In the logic of the ice age 
toL.ernnce beceme a luxury and purity e vice. There vas no way to cscane the 
diztemaa. To vash one's hands and let others do the dirty job was a hypocricy, 
not a solution. To expose oneself wag the only redeeming factor..." (Shadow of 
the Commissar, who sees progress only thru action!) 


nts 
Nn 


be To. 





tne Revisionists with closed eyes. He omits of course to 

mention the coarsest pmetes espeets of their ideology, such as the condemnaticn 
of strikes and the mystical glorification of murder. He shows clearly, however, 
thru the detailed description of the mysticul rituals, the blind discipline, the 
Piieagiages chauvinism, and the general fascist ideclogy of the Revisionists 

that he understends the ideological nature of the movement vhich he defends. 


Thru his main cherecter r Joseph, he accepts the treditionally cynical explanation: 


it is imnossible to build + movement without a mythology. ind what remains o7 


means and ends ... ? 


r 


Revealing about K oesticr's mentri vrocesses is the foilowing excerpt from 





goseph's diary: "By throwing oem ss into Arab merkets ~~ Beuman gang perform: 


wxactly the seme inhunen miciitu-y duty as the crew of a bomber plane; the 


difference is that the latter ac it from the se oe oles sifety of a few thouse. 
test in the air... And yet pilo's are called herocs and the Bauman gang are cu Med 


) 
rangsters and terrorists end whet nave you." 


Tnis may be a very satisfactory retionalization for Koestler, who supported the 
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"War for a Half-Truth", but there remains much to be desired for one who is not 
a Yogi. Only a ideological type & le Koestler could justify the mass bombard- 


ment, throwing the whole "enemy" and "guilty" population into an undifferentiated 
"disorganization of the hinterland". 


mass, anc then prociaim the necessity for the 

This ideologic#l1 type is then also capable of justifying a bomb which indis- 

criminately kiils every Arab within reaching distance, only because "ail dirty 

Arabs are the same", 
The novel in its totality is strongly predjudiced; a few of its cherncters - 
hollyvood versions of a foreign correspondent -- are almost caricaicaros. It 
is significant to note that there are various Arab characters in «7 story among 
whom there is not one who is sympathetically drawn -- all are desec7: ced as 
thieves and cutthroats of a higher or lower order. The developmen’ °° the hero 
Joseph is interesting when it is compared with that of Peter Slavek, *2¢ main 
cuvracter in srrivai and Departure. That Slavek joined the revoivticon:ry move- 
ment, according to the stovy, was motivated by a neurotic guilt compisex. Sleavek's 
psychoa inalyticn! cmancipeation was therefore his emeneinration from vue socizlist 
movement. itith Josecoh on the other hend, it is the onovosite: his join ing the 
Zionist novencnt is depicted es a sclf-fulfillment and es the end of an unheceltny 
flignt froa himself (he is only a helf--jev). By joining the Revisionists, he 
resolves the lest rex: ins of hic inner contradiction thru rurific: tion in cetio 
In contr: st to Josenhn end the other Revisionists :.ho are mde to enperr elmout 
like buliics, the fe Jurvs in py story who fsvor ecuality and friendship rith 
the Areb conulstion (there ers 2 helf-Strlinists from the He shomer Hetzair) 
ere repr-sented cs stupic, ie Sic, sexuelly sterved-out, neurovices, whose 
ergunonts for freternizing vith the Arebs ere eited rs if they »ere taken from 
a entcenism in order to emohasizs: their "unrerlistic" neture, N-ver the less, 
or nore .ceurstely: just for that reson, foe stler's novel reises en important 

eras: Not only Koestlor grevitetes to the Revisionists or (in e brorder 
32) to the ultre-netionionalist form: tions of the revisionist —_ Ye 

vorkeee ind portriys rethor «+ tendency thich secms to be vinning strongth amon: 
the workers end middle ecless neonle in many countries under the vresent politicel 


énd economic conditions. 





tL one wented to coneentrate his sttention on ideology only, then it would de ersy 
to charscteriz2 the Revisionists -s fi scists thru end thru, «nd to let it fo 


ft 
at thet. Aithouch e:tromely imnortent, the idcology can nover be the exclusive 
deteriining fustor of the function of 2 roiitiesl crouping. Forme tions vith 
aifferent iccologics often play the seme role--on the other hend orgenizetions 
vith siniliy: ileolorics esa vlry different roles under changed conditions. 

For tae Kevisiorists one fector is decisive: they « ork egpondl gon concition of 
n-tion# 1] cppression by « foreign imneris list vo-er. For the %:son they ecenns+, 
wiry the seme role ss the tirditionrl f seist movenents bea serve 6s instrinierts 


of a free bourvvoisiv uncer condisicre bly di?ffercnt pea teets nd economic con-- 


Citions. The re:son for the oxistence of the Povisionists is totally unlike 


ce 


that for « Hiticr and ¢ 7 hae veubiees Under the present conditions of a tr-gic 


Ci 


$068 3: city of the Pelcstine lato, ler cership, they serve as the extreme wing 
f the Jatish opoosition to Berti toh imoeri: Lis 


ks Xocstler points out and ilhesoriuses, the Re visionists 7iv- on the openhelp- 
Lisisness of the spiritlse anise: coviatoreticnist leacersiuip of the Je: ish 
lidberzls ond‘ orkers, from tho co ish “eney to the timid Heshomer he tzeir. 
Disgustea vith the survile politics of the official orgenizetions; sections 


ae ee Os ee US gant oe <x .  Piacdeauars : SAN ape a . 42 ; eee : 13 eee 
sf SR 22 RtiS South turs S ultrse nati®nuliist orranizution use the only 


't ae oe " la : oe eas s : mM} a = a) s 7} s 
uncompremis ing eneny of British Imperialism. The difference in the composition 
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WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUUN-? 





By Budd Schulberg 


It is unusual to revicw a book six yonrs aftur publication; but sometimes one comes 
along which, although widely read and publicized, is not really understood. Such 
a book, in our opinion,is What Makes Sammy Run? 





It is necossary to remove Schulberg's novel from the ashes in which philistine 
opinion has buried it as just another fast-moving, sexy tale of Amcrican ambition 
and carecrism, and make clear to everyone that it is 1. significant picce of Amer- 
ican litcratarc containing a unique and’ penetrating analysis of our socicty. 


What Mekes Sammy Run? is the story of on East-side kid, Sammy Glick, brought up in 
poverty and full of bitterness, a smart-aleck type who knows all the answers and 
expects t'avors from no one. He understands intuitively that it's a dog-cat-dog 
world where aggression is the key to success and that, by whatever means at hand, 
he will have to get an odgo, 1. grip, and smash his way ahead. Expectirg morals 
and ideals from him is like expecting a jungle beast to have toca properly with 
the Qucen of England. That's just the point, for Sammy is a boast, a beast in a 
different kind of jungle, jnst as lawless md vicious as any in tho dsrkest pars 


of Africs. 








His carccr from copy-koy to columnist to Hollywood hack writcr, ctc., and finally 
to head-production man in 2 big studio, shocks us by the ruthlessness and gross 
inhumanity of his tactics, which leave a long ugly trail bchind him. He lies, 
cheats, doublcocrosses, in fact pulls every conceivable kind of dirty trick to 
gain his ond; and in the process becomes incapable of friondship and ceases to 
experience snd understand truc human emotion. The ironic climax comes when the 
Wall Strcet banker's daughter, whom Sammy merrics in order to reach the top in 
Hollywood, nonchalantly govs to hed with another man on the very night of the 
wedding and reacts with annoycde Jisgust when Samny scems shocked. Little Samry 
from the East-Side can still icarn from the families of wealth and tradition in 
matters of moral degeneration ani docay. 


The inturesting thing sbout our reaction to Sammy lies in the sympathy always mixed 
with our hatred and sevulsion toward Sammy, springing f.cin the dim realization 
shat the worst aspect of his mac dash to wealth and power is not what Sammy does 
co those he bulls out of the way but wheat happens to Sammy himself. This capi- 
talist-made monstrosity is no good to socicty and no good to himself; he scarcs 
us because there are so many "Sammics" around - and maybe a bit of Sammy in us! 


In this book Schulberg docs more thin give an anlysis of a single character. Throvgh 
Sammy he gives us insight into Américan life in 211 its degeneration. We see 
Hollywood, stripped of its glamor and myth, a naked money-making scheme run by 
big business and carecerist-rackctcers not the lightcst interested in Art or Truth. 
Ne mect too some of the more wholesome people there who struggle against terrific 
odds to crente something worthwhile. We catch the goneral fecling of futility 
and despair generated by this atrosphere. He gives us a vivid, sonsitive picture 
of a tragic figure in 2 tragic ¢.7, His style is simple, brisk, somewhat report-~- 

rial; the dialogue is straight rrom the shouider. Various aspects of life - i:- 
cluding sex - are denlti with frankly, as an artist should decal with them Ir 
fact, if we Amcricans can get szwry from the idea that our everyday language is 
alien to a high literary level, i7}at Makes Sammy Run? can be considered a greens 
novel from a literary as well as sociological point of viow. Style and content 
fit each other like a glove - after all, the best criterion of art. The particu- 
lar niche this novel ultimately attains in American literature is not too import- 
ant; it must, however, be rccognized as a scrious, masterful portrayal of a major 
phase of American life rather than an "amusing story," J | --Harry Parter 
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MONSIEUR VERDOUX 





A Comedy of Murders with Charles Chaplin. 


Most of Chsrlic Chaplin's devotves will probably be disappointed in his latest 
movi production. Not only is the lovable character with the cane and baggy pants 
gone, but with him also the rich humor and warm pathos, 2 combination that -has 
formed such an integral part of every Chaplin mastsrpicce in the past. In spite 
of this, however, Monsicur Verdoux is a picture not to bc missed, for running 
through it from beginning to end is a devilish theme that exposes the hypocrisy 
and ruthlessness of Bourgeois socicty in such.a simple and obvious way that one 
is tempted to chuckle despite the undorcurrent of bittcrness. 


Imagine if you will an ordinary bank teller who, aftcr working faithfully at his jo» 
for thirty yeurs, is discharged because of a depression. Finding himself unable 
to got other work, he decides to provide for his wife and child, to whom he is 
vory devoted, py the simple expcdicnt of wooing, winning and disposing of wealtiv 
women. And, being especially suited for this grucsome profession in view of hs 
dappcr sppcenrance and glibness of tonguc, Monsicur Verdoux (played by Chaplin, of 
coursc) finds the ventures most profitable, going from one bloody episode to an- 
other with the utmost elm and unconcern. (In his own words, "Business is busi- 
ness"). 





Tn the meantime, however, he is a modcl family-man, visiting his wife and child be- 
! : ta ee ee . 
tyeen "trips," and cxhibiting uncxpectcd qualitics of human warmth with them. 


This dual life gocs on for a number of years until finally, after a stock=marlect 
crash hxs deprived him of his accumulated wealth am his wife and son have dicd, 
Monsicur Verdoux decides to give himsclf up to the police who are by this tinc 
closing in anyway. 


But - and this is the main point of the picturc - he does not concede that he is a 
criminal. During the trial he denics any guilt, arguing that he was forecd into 
thc grucs ome business by 1 socicty which did not provide him any other mcans of 
livelihood and that, compared to the mass slaughters committec by Big Business. 
he was only a piker. He points out how ludicrous it is for socicty to be so cou- 
corned over the fow murders hc has committed for personal gain, while others wi.o 
do the same thing on an inconceivably greater scale go stock free. He closes his 
speech at the trisl with the sardonic thought thut wherever he might be after the 
guillotine has done its work, he is sure of one thing: that he will be seeing vs 
all very soon. This brings the audience to an uncomfortable awareness of the im- 
pending doom the world faccs ss the result of atomic destruction. 





Without this provocative contral theme, Monsicur Vcerdoux would not have much to re- 
eommend it. It is too long and slow-moving, the humor and plot are not well intc- 
grated, and many sspects of the plot’ arc unrealistic. Churlic Chaplin is of 
cours. 2 superb actor but ss a& composer (the music is his) he leaves much to bo 
desired and as a morslizing philosopher he can be tedious. There are indced soaie 
voally funny scenes, especially when the antics of the beloved little tramp broc!: 
tinrough the f.cade of Monsieur Verdoux. But as a whole the production is sclf: 
conscious, almost amateurish. One gets the impression that an adolescent = a 
very intclligent and capable adolescent - his got control of a studio and it hav- 
ing 2 swoll time making it do tricks. Despite all of its faults, however, the 
picture is 2 socially significant film. It threatens the generally accepted val- 
ucs; that is why its theme will not be accepted. --Harry Porter 
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COi PUNICATIONS 


We utilize this opportunity to make public a letter which the POLITICS 
CLUB sent to the Communist Club on November 12. The contents are self- 
explanatory. 


Communist Club, University of Chicago 


Dear Friends: 


This letter is for the purpose of bringing formally to the attention of your organ- 
ization and its membership the facts concerning a proposed debate between the 
Communist Club and the Politics Club. 





1. We generally favor the free exchange of ideas and the discussion of political 
questions in full view of working class and radical public opinion. This is es- 
pecially true when these questions relate to issues which we consider to be of 
vital significance to the working class movement and the struggle for socialism, 
and when they assume the proportions which exist between the views of our two 
organizations. Only in such a way do we feel that the differences can bo made 
explicit, the questions at issue clarified, and the membership. of the respective 
orgam zations be educated in the principles of marxism-leninism. We recognize 
that in the past this has not been the view or policy of organizations calling 
themselves Communist, or generally identified with the Communist party. 





2 However, the proposal for a debate with us was originally proposed by your- 


sclves. This was at a time when the Congress was discussing the question of out- 
lawing the Communist party. We stated at that time our opposition to such a 
measure and our willingness to undertake joint action to struggle against it. 

The offer of a debate was included in your general appcal for support and your 
exprossed desire to explain and clarify the program and aims of the Communist 
party. We immediately accepted your offer of such a debate. 


3. The immediate situation which caused the Communist @lub to issue this appeal no 
longer exists. This docs not, we fvel, release the Communist Club from carrying 

out obligations undertaken under a different situation, espscially since this 

situation may very readily arise again in the future, at which time we would as- 


sumé an identical position. 


4. Certain of your members have indicated their belief that our organization was un- 
willing to debate at one time or another, and that this releases the Communist 
Club from its obligation. All we can say in answer to this is that to our knowl- 
edge, no concrete proposal by your organization was ever repudiated. Our undev- 
standing, based on personal reports, was that it was decided jointly that it 
would be in the interests of all concerned to postpone any debate until the he- 
ginning of the Autumn Quarter. It is possible that there may have been some mis- 
understanding on this score, or that we may have been misinformed. This question 
is complicated by the fact that the original negotiations were undertaken by a 
man who transmitted his report to us verbally but who is no longer a member of 
our club and for whom we therefore can take no responsibility. We can say that: 


a) the abové-mentioned negotiator vehemently denies the truth of the 
above allegation and 
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b) no such proposal was ever wrought to the attention of our membership 
by him, nor was any communication reccoived. 


In view of these facts we can only point out that 1) the original offer of a debate 
was in the form of a written statement, as was our reply (copy of which is in 
our pessession), and that no written ing@ication of a change in our position is 
in your possession; 2) in questions of such a nature it is necessary to re guided 
by the written statements transmitted formally from one organization to another 
and not to rely upon personal reports, which are easily subject to misunderstand- 
ing; and 3) even if the original allegrtion were true, we would not consider 
that a sufficicnt reason for the Communist Club to refuse to debate us at this 
time. 


5. We should like in addition to point out that individual persons, generally 
kuown to be sympathetic to your ideas, have at various timesindicuted - both in 
public und in private - that they frvored the idea of a debate for the purpose 
of political clarification. These people recognize that the objections which 
Communists freauently raise to discussion with other working class political ten- 
dencies are not valid in specific circumstances. We feel that we have succecded 
in proving oursclves to be at least as attractive to radical student opinion as 
has the Communist Club. There could be no question of the Communist Club "pro- 
viding an audience” for an opposing point of view. Indecd, the situation might 
well te cxactly the opposite. 


In view of the nbove facts, we wish to renew our request that a debate be defin- 


itely scheduled between our two organizations, to take place either in this or 
the following qu.rter. We undertske in sdvance to obscrve the following condi- 
tions; 


a) The mecting shall be sponsored ty and under the auspices of the 
Communist Club, we reserving the right only to conduct our own 
promotional campaign and exercise an advisory voice as to time 
and place of mocting. 


») Our speaker will ke chosen from among our student membership, 
while s similar restriction shall not apply to the Communist Club. 


c) Within goneral limits, agreeable to both, we make no demands 
as to the exact question or questions to be discussed, although 
we would indicate our preference for questions dealing with 
policy on the American scene. 


If you desire to have a representative of our club mect either with your club or 


with a sub-committce of the same, to elaborates the points raised in this lettor, 
or to carry out the proposals herein indicated, this may be casily arranged hy 
contacting the writer of this lettcr. 


Fraternally, ee. 





All communication should be addressed in esre of Editor, STUDENT PARTISAN, 
CS CLUB, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicaro, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
















